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Gentian Saves Ship 
and Crew 


Premature and impromptu fireworks 
on 3 July in the form of an engine-room 
fire aboard the Swedish freighter Dagmar 
Salen initiated the Coast Guard’s ob- 
servance of Independence Day week end. 
Leaving parades to the other armed 
forces, the Coast Guard pursued its 
mission of safety at sea, and contributed 
another rescue to its record. 

According to a merchant ship standing 
by the Dagmar Salen, the Coast Guard 
Cutter Gentian brought under control a 
fire that threatened to destroy the burn- 
ing ship. The Cutter Gentian, com- 
manded by Commander H. E. Davis, Jr., 
is based at Cape May, N. J. Credit goes 
also to the Acushnet and the Mariposa, 
and to a PBY from Floyd Bennett (Brook- 
lyn Air Station) that transported a se- 
verely burned seaman to Baltimore Ma- 
rine Hospital. Credit goes also to the nu- 
merous personnel in Search and Rescue 
Coordination Centers who helped sup- 
port the rescue. 

The story began at 3: 42 a. m. daylight 
saving time 3 July when word was re- 
ceived by Radio Norfolk from the steam- 
ship Perla that a nearby ship was burn- 
ing, fire in the engine room, position 20 
miles 150° from Overfalls Light Vessel 
just outside Delaware Bay. 

New York district ordered the Gentian 
to proceed and assist and asked the steam- 
ship Perla to stand by until Coast Guard 
assistance arrived. All of the Dagmar 
Salen’s crew were in lifeboats near the 
steamship Perla, with the exception of the 
master and chief engineer, who remained 
aboard the anchored burning ship. 

The Gentian’s report on arrival at 7 
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a. m. said “Ship is afire amidships with 
flames enveloping bridge and coming 30 
feet out of stack. Have not picked up 
any survivors as yet. Will: not be able 
to advise district as to whether addi- 
tional help is necessary until we board 
ship.” The Gentian later reported “Mas- 
ter advises fire spreading upward from 
engine room but has not started to 
spread fore and aft of vessel. Is not 
in immediate danger of tank explosion. 
Additional fire fighting capacity desir- 
able.” 

At 8 a. m. the captain of the steam- 
ship Perla radioed New York that a Coast 
Guard vessel was sending plenty of water 
to the burning ship but “ * * * no 
hope to save it because new flames now 
coming out from stern of ship.” The 
crew was reported safe in lifeboats and 
proceeding to the Coast Guard vessel. 
When the crew of 39 and the wife and 
two children of the master of the Dagmar 
Salen were aboard the Gentian, the 
steamship Perla continued on its voy- 
age at 8:40 a. m. At 8:50 a. m. the 
Gentian reported to New York “fire com- 
ing under control slowly. Believed to be 
stopped from spreading.” 

At 9:48 a Coast Guard PBY from 
Floyd Bennett Field landed near the 
Gentian and took off 2 minutes later with 
a badly burned 17-year-old British sea- 
man from Shanghai. 

The fire was under control at 9:55 
a. m. By 10:40 a. m. hoses were led 
below deck into the engine room. The 
Mariposa arrived at 11:23 a. m., and be- 
gan playing its hoses on the fire. 

The Dagmar Salen began to take a 
slight starboard list. A portable sub- 
mersible pump was immediately put in 
operation and the list corrected. 
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The Acushnet, with a tow due at Cape 
May at 10 a. m., had requested relief of 
her tow in order to help fight the fire. The 
Acushnet arrived at the scene at 1 p. m., 
6 hours after the Gentian. 

At 1:47 p. m. the Gentian reported 
the fire out except for a few smouldering 
embers. Upon arrival of the Acushnet 
the crew of the Dagmar Salen were 
transferred from the Gentian. The 
Acushnet furnished direct current for 
hoisting the Dagmar Salen’s anchor, and 
the Swedish freighter was turned over to 
the commercial tug WM. Moran and pro- 
ceeded to Newport News, Va., with the 
Acushnet as escort. 

While being towed, fire broke out anew 
aboard the Dagmar Salen and was 
promptly extinguished by the Acushnet. 


Coast Guard League 
Convention in Boston 


The Coast Guard League will hold its 
third annual national convention in Bos- 
ton, Mass., October 4, 5, 6, and 7 this 
year according to a recent announcement 
of National Commander James S. Hunt. 
In furtherance of its main objective, 
which is to be of genuine aid to the 
Coast Guard, the convention will have 
under consideration several proposals to 
further the interests of the Service. 

Included in the order of business dur- 
ing the convention will be considerations 
of a proposal for an affiliated ladies’ or- 
ganization, as well as action on proposed 
amendments to the League’s constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Before adjournment 
the convention will elect the national 
officers for 1949. 

In addition to the regular business 
meetings, the convention committee in 
the first district is arranging an inter- 
esting entertainment program for dele- 
gates and their families, high lighted by 
a banquet and dance. 

Membership in the League is open to 
all personnel who have served honorably 
in the Coast Guard or Coast Guard Re- 
serve and those now actively serving. 
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CG Urges Common Sense 
in Motorboat Handling 


The Coast Guard has recently reminded 
boating enthusiasts throughout the Na- 
tion of the many needless accidents which 
occur during the summer season. 

One of the most dangerous hazards en- 
countered, as evidenced from Coast 
Guard records, is the reckless and negli- 
gent operation of motorboats. This in- 
cludes not only excessive speeding but 
failure to observe the Pilot Rules, lack 
of proper equipment and also the carrying 
of an excessive number of persons. 

Section 14 of the Motorboat Act of 1940 
is applicable and provides as follows: 

“Any person who shall operate any 
motorboat or any vessel in a reckless or 
negligent manner so as to endanger the 
life, limb, or property of any person shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
on conviction thereof by any court of 
competent jurisdiction shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $2,000, or by im- 
prisonment for a term of not exceeding 
1 year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of the court.” 

Persons who rent or operate motor- 
boats for hire should also keep in mind 
that according to law every motorboat, 
including those propelled by outboard 
motors, must have on board one approved 
life preserver or lifesaving device for 
every person carried. Proper lights must 
also be carried on any vessel to be oper- 
ated after sunset. 

Owners of “launch liveries” 
out motorboats, and outboard motorboats, 
without the proper equipment, are subject 
to severe penalties. The persons who 
rent and operate the improperly equipped 
motorboats not only endanger their own 
lives but also make themselves subject to 


who hire 


such penalties. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary, through its 
Courtesy Inspection and safety sugges- 
tions is aiding the public through the fur- 
therance of the Coast Guard safety 
program. 
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PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS AUGUST 4 AS 
COAST GUARD DAY 


WHEREAS, on August 4, 1790, the Revenue Cutter Service, which together with the 
Life Saving Service, the Bureau of Lighthouses, and the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation now forms the United States Coast Guard, was founded with 
the mission of enforcing the customs laws of the United States ; and 


WHEREAS the Coast Guard in time of peace is charged with the protection of life 
and property at sea, along our shores, and along the navigable waters of the United 
States, including the Great Lakes, and in its long history has performed this duty 
with great success and with exceptional devotion to duty ; and 


WHEREAS the United States Coast Guard, in addition, performs many duties of 
great importance to the Nation, including the operation of the International Ice 
Patrol, the Weather Patrol, and the Bering Sea Patrol, as well as the maintenance 
of many thousands of aids to marine navigation, the inspection of our merchant 
vessels, the licensing and documentation of our merchant-marine personnel, and the 
enforcement of Federal laws upon the high seas and upon the navigable waters of the 
United States; and 


WHEREAS in time of war the Coast Guard has fought as part of our naval forces, 
and its ships and its personnel have performed deeds of valor which are glorious 
chapters in our military history ; and 


WHEREAS the Coast Guard, in cooperation with the Coast Guard Auxiliary and the 
Coast Guard League, is conducting a program of safety education among the boat 
owners and boat operators of the United States to prevent accidents and reduce the 
hazards of boat operations; and 

WHEREAS the serviees of the Coast Guard are invaluable to the people of this 
Nation, and the work of its personnel is a vital contribution to the strength and 
stability of our commerce and our military reserve power: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim August 4 as Coast Guard Day, in recognition of the work 
of this agency of the Government, to the end that its 158th and subsequent anniver- 
saries may be observed with appropriate ceremonies. I request that the flag of the 
Nation and other official flags be displayed on Coast Guard Day and that suitable cele- 
brations be conducted to honor the Coast Guard and to assist its work by bringing 
public recognition to its program of safety at sea. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of 
the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this thirty-first day of July in the year of our Lord 
[SEAL] nineteen hundred and forty-eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy-third. 
: Harry 8S. TRUMAN 
By the President: 
G. C. MARSHALL 
Secretary of State. 
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New Weather Patrol 
Vessels 


Final arrangements were made last 
month by the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
loan of 15 small Navy seaplane tenders 
to the Coast Guard. These vessels, of 
the 1,766-ton Barnegat class, are to be 
used in the Coast Guard’s ocean weather 
station program. 

Seaplane tender type vessels are par- 
ticularly well suited for this assign- 
ment because of their economy of oper- 
ation and excellent seaworthy charac- 
teristics. The Coast Guard is already 
using three vessels of this type, the Der- 
ter, Gresham, and McCulloch, and finds 
them of great value on weather patrol. 

Eight of the seaplane tenders are now 
in the Navy’s Atlantic Reserve Fleet at 
Orange, Tex., while the other seven are 
in the Pacific Reserve Fleet at Alameda, 
Calif. They will be converted for Coast 
Guard use at Navy yards and at Coast 
Guard facilities. 

Under the terms of the transfer, the 
ships will be returned to the Navy in 
the event of an emergency. 

The ships being transferred to the 
Coast Guard are the Casco, Mackinac, 
Humboldt, Matagorda, Absecon, Chinco- 
teague, Coos Bay, Rockaway, Half Moon, 
Unimak, Yakutat, Barataria, Bering 
Strait, Castle Rock, and Cook Inlet. 


Loran Stations Skiff 


Intended to be used for supply and rec- 
reation of loran station personnel, loran 
stations in the South Pacific Islands will 
receive two 20-foot surf skiffs now being 
built at the Coast Guard yard. Weigh- 
ing about 600 pounds, the boats will 
have a metal-covered plywood bottom 
and molded sides of glued-laminated 
construction, i. e. alternate layers of 
wood and canvas bonded together with 
a special glue. Power plants will be 22 
horse-power outboard motors. 

Thick pad fenders will enable boat 
operators to come alongside supply air- 
craft with the most possible safety. 
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Coast Guard Recruiting 


Aimed toward securing sufficient en- 
listed personnel to man 17 new weather 
patrol authorized by 
Congress, the Coast Guard stepped up its 
recruiting program as of 1 July, 1948, 
having as an objective a recruiting rate 
of 700 men per month—said rate to be 


vessels recently 


maintained throughout the fiscal year 
1949. 
This augmented program called for 


complete manning of forty existing re- 
cruiting stations, with authorized com- 
plements of officers and men, and the 
allocation of funds and vehicles for in- 
tensive advertising. 

Tangible proof as to the success of this 
program is contained in the report for 
July which cites 902 enlistments—more 
than two hundred over the hoped-for 
quota. Further indication of the success 
of the program is evidenced in the Com- 
mandant’s message to all Districts which 
states, in part, “RECRUITING RATE 
FOR JULY HAS EXCEEDED ALL EX- 
PECTATIONS AND REPRESENTS A 
HIGHLY COMMENDABLE PERFORM- 
ANCE BY ALL PERSONNEL CON- 
NECTED WITH RECRUITING.” 

Reduction of the enlistment period 
from 4 to 3 years; opening of numerous 
petty officer ratings for enlistment of 
qualified former Coast Guard-Navy per- 
sonnel; passage of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, plus a compelling advertis- 
ing campaign, are, doubtless, factors re- 
sponsible for this acceleration in enlist- 
ments. 

From the for going, it appears that the 
continued endeavors on the part of re- 
cruiting personnel to procure desirable 
men, coupled with the assistance and co- 
operation of all district commanders, will 
result in the Coast Guard’s maintaining 
a recruiting rate of 700 men per month 
for the fiscal year 1949. 


While the estimated cost of a wooden 
cutter in 1843 was $47,250 the estimated 
repairs in 12 years were an additional 
$15,000. This $62,250 compared unfavor- 
ably with the $50,000 estimated cost of an 
iron cutter. 
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Admiral R. R. Waesche 


In a ceremony at the British Embassy, 
Washington, D. C., held at 4:15 p. m. 
Wednesday, 21 July 1948, the late Com- 
mandant, Admiral Russell R. Waesche, 
was posthumously awarded a high Brit- 
ish decoration. He was made “Honorary 
Commander of the Military Division of 
the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire.” 


Admiral R. R. Waesche 


Sir Oliver Franks, Ambassador of Great 
Britain, presented the award to Lt. 
Comdr. R. R. Waesche, Jr., son of the 
beloved admiral. 

The citation declared that Admiral 
Waesche “cooperated in every conceiv- 
able way with the Ministry of War Trans- 
port in eliminating the delays to merchant 
shipping and troop transports. His work 
in connection with the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection which was taken over by the 
United States Coast Guard was of inesti- 
mable value to British ships.” 


Memorial Chapel Fund 


Through the passage of Public Law 209 
by the Eightieth Congress the United 
States Coast Guard has been authorized 
to construct a memorial chapel on an 
appropriate site adjoining the present 
Coast Guard Academy reservation. The 
purpose of this construction is to provide 
a permanent and useful memorial to the 
heroic men of the Coast Guard who sacri- 
ficed their lives for their country in war 
and in peace and to provide a suitable 
place for religious worship by any de- 
nomination, sect, or religion at the Coast 
Guard Academy in New London, Conn. 

The proposed chapel is expected to seat 
approximately 600 persons and is to con- 
form to the colonial design of the other 
buildings at the Academy. The estimated 
cost of the chapel is around $450,000 and 
Congress authorized the Coast Guard to 
accept private contributions to assist in 
defraying the cost of construction. 

The United States Coast Guard Memo- 
rial Chapel Fund Committee has been 
organized to receive contributions in a 
national campaign which will be of a 
selective nature rather than a general 
public campaign. Mr. Daniel W. Bell, 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
and now president of the American Secu- 
rity & Trust Co. in Washington, D. C., has 
accepted the position of national chair- 
man of the committee. Vice Adm. James 
Pine, USCG (retired), is the vice chair- 
man of the committee. 

As national executive secretary of the 
Memorial Chapel Fund Committee, Com- 
mander J. C. Wendland, USCG, is in gen- 
eral charge of organizing the individual 
district committees publicizing the pro- 
gram. The directors of the auxiliary of 
the various districts will be executive sec- 
retaries in charge of civilian committees 
within each district. 

A national treasurer is designated at 
Headquarters who will receive contri- 
butions made to the memorial chapel 
fund. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Louisiana Hurricane 


Hurricanes 

The word “hurricane” is said to be 
of Carib Indian origin meaning “big 
wind.” The terms are not even syn- 


Naive, indeed, is the individ- 
ual who accepts the expression “big wind” 
as descriptive of the hurricane as we 
know it. To us “big wind” would be un- 
derstatement in the superlative degree. 


onymous, 


For we think of hurricanes along with 
tropical cyclones of the Atlantic, the Gulf, 
or the Caribbean Sea, the typhoons of the 
China Sea or the baguios of the Philip- 
pines. 

For that matter, the United States 
Weather Bureau in its hurricane warn- 
the term 
only in reporting a storm of great vio- 
lence. 


ing service uses “hurricane” 


The most disastrous hurricane in the 
history of the United States was the 
Galveston hurricane and tidal wave of 


8 September 1900 in which 6,000 lives 
lost. History also reports the 
South Atlantic Coast storm of August 
1893 costing some 2,000 lives, the Louis- 
iana-Mississippi hurricane of October 
1893 with 1,800 fatalities, and the Florida 
hurricane of September 1928 in which 


were 


These 
figures are no less than staggering. Fur- 
ther, it is estimated that over 80 percent 
of these fatalities were caused by drown- 
Most hurricane drownings are pre- 
ventable! But prevention requires early 
and warning by the United 
States Weather Bureau as to where and 
when a hurricane will strike, then prompt 
and effective action by the Coast Guard 
and other responsible agencies in remov- 
ing all persons from the danger area. 
Timely warnings permit evacuation. 


over 1,800 persons lost their lives. 


ing. 


accurate 


Due to timely warning as many as 50,- 
000 persons have been evacuated in a 
single exodus and many lives saved. 
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The Hurricane Warning Service main- 
tained by the United States Department 
of Commerce Weather Bureau is largely 
responsible for a heartening drop in the 
number of hurricane fatalities. Even a 
cursory reading of the table below will 
reveal the almost startling results 
achieved because of such warnings. 
This table lists the total damage and 
total number of fatalities from 1926 to 
1945, by 5-year periods. 





| Total property | Total loss 





ari 

Period damage of life 
SE $131, 153, 000 2, 108 
SRE Sse 60, 910, 000 ee 404 
be EE ae 257, 333, 050 | 663 
eee 296, 924, 100 | 107 





We believe this achievement to be 
worthy of further speculation. Take the 
first listing, 1926-30, with total property 
damage of $131,153,000, loss of life 2,108. 
Then take the final listing, 1941-45, with 
total property damage of $296,924,100, 
loss of life 107. Had not improved hur- 
ricane warnings served to permit timely 
evacuations and rescues, the proportional 
loss of life during that period would have 
been not 107 but 4,764. 

Although considerable credit for this 
constantly improving safety record be- 
longs to public and private organizations 
which pool available personnel and fa- 
cilities when hurricanes threaten, and to 
the individual citizen who has proved 
himself willing and capable of meeting 
emergencies, the accolade must go to the 
United States Weather Bureau and its 
Hurricane Warning Service. 

This Hurricane Warning Service has 
three functions: To collect reports, to 
issue forecasts and warnings, and to dis- 
tribute this information to the public. 

A brief account of methods used by 
the Weather. Bureau to permit instanta- 
neous distribution of hurricane warning 
data is set down here for the possible 
enlightenment of those not hurricane- 
minded and for the reassurance of those 
who are, 
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A special hurricane teletype circuit 
connects all Weather Bureau city and 
airport offices from Brownsville to Jack- 
sonville. 

All stations on the circuit receive all 
messages written over the teletype line 
by any other station on the line. A tele- 
meter circuit connects the three forecast 
eenters on the Atlantic coast (Boston, 
Washington, and Jacksonville) to this 
hurricane teletype circuit making all spe- 
cial reports, warnings, and advisories in- 
stantly available at all connecting sta- 
tions. Continuous 24-hour coverage by 
experienced forecast personnel is main- 
tained throughout the season at all fore- 
east centers concerned. Warnings and 
advisories are issued from these centers 
stating position of storm, intensity and 
direction and rate of movement. Vessels 
are warned when the storm is in the open 
sea. In addition, hurricane warnings are 
placed on the Nation-wide teletype circuit 
affording information to inland as well as 
coastal stations. 

The Weather Bureau, in operating its 
Hurricane Warning Service, maintains 
close liaison and coordination with the 
Army and Navy and with the United 
States Coast Guard. Regular Coast 
Guard reports taken at 1:30 and 7:30 
a.m. and p. m. eastern standard time are 
placed on the teletype line every day in- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

The United States Coast Guard renders 
aid before, during, and after a hurricane. 
The American Red Cross in the June is- 
sue of its publication, DISASTER, states: 
“Floods are not, of course, the only disas- 
ters in which Coast Guard facilities are 
used on a grand scale to save lives and 
protect property. They play an equally 
vital part in warning and rescuing citi- 
zens of communities in the path of burri- 
canes. As early as 1937 Coast Guard avia- 
tors gave yeoman service in warning the 
threatened populace during the hurri- 
cane that swept over Florida and the 
Keys. Again during the great New Eng- 
land hurricane of September 1938 the 
Coast Guard helped save thousands of 
lives and protect millions of dollars worth 
of property.” 
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Coast Guard rescue work in the eighth 
district is divided into area units with 
operations dependent upon the striking 
point of the hurricane. These area units 
are: (1) Pensacola to St. Marks, Fla. ; 
(2) South Pass to Pensacola; (3) Cam- 
eron, La., and South Pass; (4) west and 
southwest of Cameron, La. The respon- 
sibilities of these area operating units 
are varied and demanding. It is their 
duty to give warning of impending danger 
to persons and vessels along the coast, 
to maintain continuous radio watch, to 
evacuate persons, secure buildings, docks, 
piers, ete., to restore aids to navigation, 
to secure or evacuate planes and equip- 
ment and to make reconnaissance survey 
flights after the storm has passed. 

Hurricanes may occur at any time in 
the Gulf of Mexico area, but according to 
yearly hurricane reports they may be an- 
ticipated more frequently during the 
months of June through November with 
particular emphasis placed on the month 
of September. 

With the month of September at our 
heels, Coast Guard units in the Gulf area 
are slanting their activities preparatory 
to meeting the types of emergency assist- 
ance demanded by the hurricane and its 
aftermath. 

Epitor’s Note.—Much of the material con- 
tained in this article was furnished by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 


Transfer of Enlisted Men 


Headquarters is endeavoring to deter- 
mine assignments and issue transfer or- 
ders for enlisted men approximately 45 
days prior to the effective date, except 
when the exigencies of the Service will 
not permit. 

The object of this policy is to give en- 
listed men, prior to actual transfer, as 
much time as possible in which to adjust 
or attend to their personal affairs. 

In most cases Headquarters advises the 
districts of personnel to be transferred, 
giving only the rating required. Individ- 
ual selections of personnel with the re- 
quired ratings are then made within the 
districts. The wholehearted cooperation 
of each district and major unit will in- 
sure the success of this program. 
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Passe 


Although no decision has been made 
relative to future dress uniform require- 
ments for Coast Guard officers, Headquar- 
ters has listed several articles that will 
NOT be included as part of postwar dress 
uniforms. 

To wit: The cocked hat and epaulets, 
owned by many officers since ensign 
days—rarely worn Officially; the frock 
coat, full-dress, and dress-white trou- 
sers—cached in moth balls, lo these many 
years; the boat cloak—on so many pleas- 
ant occasions it accommodated two; and 
the dress sword belt with its glint of 
gold—now only a reminder of star- 
spangled ceremonies. 

There is an old song that goes “Old 
sailors never die.” Nor will their passé 
habiliments. That cocked hat becomes a 
mighty Spanish galleon in which junior 
will float sister’s dolls in the bathtub. 
The curls from the epaulet—hat orna- 
ments for milady to challenge the latest 
design from Paris. That voluminous boat 
cloak along with frock coat, full-dress, 
and white trousers will undergo a useful 
metamorphosis to emerge as Lord Faunt- 
leroy suits, sailor suits, and winter coats 
for the young fry. So all’s well that ends 
well? Not quite—to find a useful occu- 
pation for that dress sword belt is going 
to tax the brains of the most ingenious. 





THE NEW LOOK 











Several changes have been made in the 
lay-out of the BuLLETIN during the past 
few months. Larger type and a finer- 
grade paper are being used to facilitate 
easier reading. Articles are being illus- 
trated by photographs and a new cover 
has been designed which appears, for the 
first time, on this issue. 

The editors are continuously striving 
to improve the BULLETIN and add to its 
reader interest. 

Your suggestions and comments as a 
reader of this publication will be appre- 
ciated. 
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Great Lakes Ore Carrier Leaving Harbor at Cleveland, Ohio 


The Great Lakes 


What makes them great? Not their 
size, though they contain half the fresh 
water in the world. The area of all five 
combined—Superior, Michigan, Erie, Hu- 
ron and Ontario—is less than 95,000 
square miles. Compared to the Yellow 
Sea and Hudson Bay, each close to half 
a million square miles, the Lakes area 
assumes Lilliputian dimensions. 

But consider this: Six-sevenths of all 
the iron ore and limestone used in steel- 
making comes down the Great Lakes! 
One-tenth of all the coal mined in this 
country and one-third of the world’s grain 
supply are transported over Great Lakes 
waterways. 

Shades of Paul Bunyan and his blue 
ox, you say?- Well, listen! One hundred 
million tons of cargo are transported over 
the Lakes in an 8-month season. Iron 


ore mostly, and, as Andrew Carnegie so 
aptly put it, “Gold is precious, but iron is 


’ 


priceless.’ 





There is no disputing the greatness of 
Great Lakes tonnage. The long freighters 
transport with efficiency and economy 
that few of us realize. A ton of coal is 
transported 800 miles from a Lake Erie 
port to Duluth, Minn., for less than it 
would cost to have it wheeled from the 
curb into a basement window. Lake 
freighters, some of them over 600 feet in 
length, carry 18,000 tons of ore, make 35 
round trips in a season, unload in less 
than 2 hours. According to the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, ore loadings at the 
upper lake ports as of 7 June 1948 
amounted to 21,662,022 gross tons—over 
4,000,000 tons more than a year ago. 

With ore coming down, usually it’s 
coal going up and no let-up in speed and 
efficiency. At the new Baltimore and 
Ohio and New York Central dumpers in 
Toledo, a 70-ton coal gondola is tipped 
every 60 seconds. The car with cradle, 
weighing over 300 tons, is raised 25 feet 
and its contents “dumped” into the 
freighter’s hold. 
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Every master of a Lakes freighter has 
“jockeyed” for passage through St. Mary’s 
Canal—known on the Lakes as “The Soo.” 
The Soo, at the crossroads of the Lakes, 
is a vital artery in Lakes transportation. 
Yet, less than 100 years ago on the floor 
of Congress, Henry Clay denounced the 
project as “a work beyond the remotest 
settlement in the United States, if not in 
the moon.” The Soo now carries a larger 
tonnage than the Panama, Suez, and Kiel 
Canals together. 

Distances are in statute miles on the 
Lakes. There are no tides. They are 
often referred to as “inland seas.” Think 
of the word “homes” and you will remem- 
ber the names of the Lakes, Huron, On- 
tario, Michigan, Erie, Superior. Superior 
is the largest body of fresh water in the 
world. 

Priceless Lakes tonnage is guarded and 
guided by some 1,800 lights and fog sig- 
nals maintained by the United States 
Coast Guard and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Lightships, buoys, and radiobeacons 
contribute also to the safety of naviga- 
tion on these vast bodies of water. 

Jean Nicolet on that soft September 
day in 1634 entered the Straits of Macki- 
nac and pushed thinking he had 
found the passage to China and greatness. 
He had not found the passage to China, 
of course, but there was greatness. For 
his name, along with the names of Radis- 
son and La Salle appears in all histories 
of the area. These early voyageurs used 
the word “great” to express their honest, 
almost humble, reaction to the wonder of 
their discoveries. Time has produced no 
finer definition. They were and they 
are—the Great Lakes. 


on, 


The number of lights in the world was 
relatively small when the first lighthouse 
in the United States was established on 
Great Brewster Island at Boston, in 1716. 
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Gold Star Lapel Buttons 


Gold Star Lapel Buttons are now au- 
thorized for widows, parents, and certain 
next of kin of members of the armed 
forces of the United States, who lost 
their lives in the military service of the 
United States in World War II. 

One Gold Star Lapel Button will be 
furnished, without cost, to the widow and 
each parent of a member of the United 
States Coast Guard, including the Re- 
serve and Temporary Reserve, who died 
while on full-time duty with pay between 
the dates 7 December 1941 and 25 July 
1947. 

Children, — brothers, half 
brothers, and half sisters of such deceased 
veterans may be furnished a Gold Star 
Lapel Button upon payment of an amount 
sufficient to cover the cost of manufacture 
and distribution. 

Not more than one Gold Star Lapel 
3utton will be sold to any one person and 
none will be sold to any person who has 
been furnished such a lapel button with- 
out cost. 

Each Coast Guard District Office will 
have a supply of application forms for use 
in assisting the next of kin to make appli- 
eation for this award. These applica- 
tions are to be filled out and forwarded 
to the Commandant (PMM), United 
States Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C., 
for approval. The gratuitous issue of 
the Gold Star Lapel Button will then be 
made direct to the recipient by Head- 
quarters. The applications for purchase 
of lapel buttons, after approval and cer- 
tification authorizing the purchase, will 
be forwarded to the appropriate Quarter- 
master Depot for issuance and shipment 
(C. O. D.) of the button to the applicant. 

A penalty up to $1,000 fine and im- 
prisonment of 2 years, or both, is placed 
on the misuse, false manufacturing, or 
sale of any Gold Star Lapel Button. 


sisters, 
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A to N Training Within 
Districts Urged by HQ 


To alleviate the shortage of trained 
Aids to Navigation personnel, Head- 
quarters has recommended that each Dis- 
trict set up Aids to Navigation training 
programs using facilities and personnel 
available within the districts. Head- 
quarters stated, that while the Aids to 
Navigation School at the Coast Guard 
Training Station, Groton, Conn., has, in 
its 3 years of operation, graduated a large 
number of highly trained and skilled Aids 
to Navigation personnel, this number is 
not enough for the present néeds of the 
Service. 

The training station at Groton has pre- 
pared a series of six books on Aids to 
Navigation providing an outline of in- 
struction and sufficient text material with 
the following titles: Minor Lights, Acet- 
ylene; Minor Lights, Electric; Buoyage 
Minor Fog Signals; Lighthouse Opera- 
tion, Maintenance and Administration; 
and Allied Buoy Tender Work. Using 
these books, graduates of the school at 
Groton will be considered properly 
equipped to conduct district Aids to Navi- 
gation Schools. 

Several districts have conducted such 
programs during seasons of lessened ac- 
tivity and have reported to Headquarters 
that such training has been of great value 
in reducing maintenance problems. 

The 9th District has met with success 
in training personnel from lighthouses 
during the winter when there is no 
navigation on the Great Lakes. Person- 
nel received their off-season training at 
the Detroit Base. 

Other districts have had notable suc- 
cess by assigning each unit, within a 
group, an area of responsibility for re- 
porting defective aids. In one district, 
as many men as possible from the various 
Stations were given training at Depots in 
the area in minor adjustments and cor- 
rections, such as_ relighting buoys. 
Should the work on the aids be beyond 
their capability, they advised the Group 
Commander who sent a trained man or a 
buoy tender to make necessary repairs. 
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Results were that the overall workload of 
buoy tenders and trained A to N men was 
considerably decreased. In addition, the 
reports of defective aids from Coast 
Guard sources increased tremendously 
while reports from outside sources was 
almost eliminated. 


Television on Lightships 


Naturally, men of the Coast Guard en- 
joy prize fights and other sports events. 
It is news, however, that Coast Guards- 
men are enjoying that pleasure aboard 
ship—the pleasure of watching the events 
on television, that is. 

Ambrose Lightship, Scotland Lightship, 
and Relief Lightship No. 78, which serves 
as relief for the other two light vessels, 
have all been equipped with television. 

“Fixed rotary antennas”’—nonmovable 
but capable of reception on various ship’s 
headings—are installed on the lightships. 

In addition to television for the three 
lightships in the 3rd Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, there are six more sets on order for 
units of the Ist Coast Guard District. 
These units are: Boston Lightship, Bos- 
ton Relief Lightship, Cape Ann Light Sta- 
tion, Baker’s Island, Graves Island, and 
3oston Light Station. 

The possibility of installing television 
receivers on two West Coast units, Re- 
lief Lightship No. 76 and San Francisco 
Lightship, is being considered. 

Because of the limited range of tele- 
vision reception and the very few tele- 
vision broadcasting stations in the coun- 
try there are only certain areas of Coast 
Guard operation where television recep- 
tion is possible. 

The Electronic Test Station at Selby- 
ville, Del., is now making tests on the 
range of television reception. Whereas ~ 
no results have been published, the tests 
are not expected to show that every Coast 
Guard unit is now a potential site for 
television reception. The tests are, how- 
ever, an instance of the Service's policy 
of keeping abreast of the latest technical 
developments. Perhaps television will be 
as commonplace at Coast Guard units as 
radio or telephone are at present. 
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U.S.C. G. is Model 
For Safety Board in Japan 


On 15 April 1948, the Japanese Diet 
passed a bill, which had been officially ap- 
proved by the Supreme Command Head- 
quarters, establishing a Japanese Coast 
Guard known as the Maritime Safety 
Board. This Board is under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Transportation 
as a separate agency. 

Through the diligent efforts of Capt. 
Frank M. Meals, USCG (retired), an ex- 
haustive survey of the problem in Japan 
was made and an agency, similar to the 
U. S. Coast Guard, but appropriately mod- 
ified to fit Japanese requirements as to 
maritime law enforcement and safety 
activities, was established and inaugu- 
rated on 1 May 1948. In a letter from 
Takeo Okubo, the first Director-General 
of the Martime Safety Board, Captain 
Meals was referred to as “the father of 
the Maritime Safety Board” because of 
his excellent and untiring endeavors in 
creating the basic law for the establish- 
ment of the new agency. 

In Japan, a “Board” has an entirely 
different meaning from the English rendi- 
tion. The Japanese “Board” means a 
subdivision of Government organization 
intermediate between a cabinet minister 
and a bureau—it is the next highest office 
to that of Cabinet Minister. 

Extensive and serious smuggling and 
illegal re-entry problems were confront- 
ing the Occupation and Japanese author- 
ities, requiring the use of U. S. Navy ves- 
sels to provide the offshore patrol. In 
conformity with the Supreme Com- 
mander’s policy of according the Japa- 
nese a free voice in the solution of 
internal problems, the solution effected 


Distribution (SDL No. 34): 


the establishment of the marine 
safety and revenue marine service. 

The Maritime Safety Board is to per- 
form the functions concerning the en- 
forcement of laws and orders pertaining 
to safety of vessels, the licensing and | 
supervision over ship’s officers and pilots, 
assistance to vessels in distress, investi- 
gation of marine disasters, prevention | 
and suppression of crime at sea, detection 
and arrest of criminals at sea, service 
concerning waterways and navigational 
aids, and other businesses of insuring 
maritime safety. : 

The Maritime Safety Board is limited © 
in total personnel to 10,000 persons, All 
personnel serving on or under the Mari- 
time Safety Board will be appointed, 
promoted, disciplined, dismissed, and | 
otherwise managed under and in cOn- | 
formity with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Public Servants Law. 

In order to prohibit, even in a dis- 
guised form, any antidemocratie or mili- 
taristic activities, the act establishing 
the Maritime Safety Board does not per- © 
mit the Maritime Safety Board or its 
personnel to be trained or organized as a 
military establishment or to function as 
such. 

One hundred and twenty-five vessels 
are allowed the Board to perform all of 
the activities of the service with no ves- 
sel individually exceeding 1,500 gross tons 
displacement nor capable of exceeding 
15 knots in speed. 

While most people associate cherry 
trees with Japan, Takeo Okubo, the first 
Director-General of the new Board, on 
the establishment of the service on 1 
May, planted a cedar in the office-garden 
in commemoration of the occasion and 
said, “I shall be very happy if the new 
Maritime Safety Board will grow like 
the young cedar.” 
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